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The Life of the Hon. Turornitus Eaton, Esquire; Knight 
of the Bath ; Deputy Governor of the East India Compa- 
ny ; Embassador from the King of England to the Court at 
Denmark ; one of the Patentees of the Massachusetts ; one 
of its Magistrates ; first Governer of New Haven Colony ; 
“one of the Commissioners, and one of the Presidents of the 
English United Colonies, in New England. 


[Continued from page 180.] 


In consequence of these hostile proceedings of the Dutch, the 
tumultuous conduct of the natives, and the infant state of the 
colonies, a plan of union was formed. On the 19th of Ma 
1643, the four New England colonies of;Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Haven united, and agreed upon arti- 
cles of confederation. Rhode Island was unjustly separated from 
this ancient convention. This first American Congress was com- 
posed of two commissioners from each colony. They were 
chosen annually, and when convened, were considered as the rep- 
“esentatives of “The United Colonies in New England ;” and 
‘were, in all respects, to assist and support each other, and to de- 
fend the independence of each. At this meeting Governor Eaton 


was present, and assisted in forming the articles of confederation. ' 


At the first meeting after this union, holden at Boston, September 

7th, Governor Eaton and Thonias Gregson, Bsqrs. presented a 

statement of the hostile and oppressive conduet of the Dutch . 
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Swedes, against the persons and property of the English, withut 
the precincts of New Haven, at Delaware river, and the evidence 
of the damage sustained.” 

In 1644, Thomas Gregson, Esq. was appointed agent by the 
General Court at New Haven, to the British Court, to procure a 
patent. The Court voted that it was now a reasonable opportu- 
nity to join with the colony of Connecticut, for that purpose. Mr. 
Gregson accepted his appointment, but was afterwards lost at sea, 
in 1646. George Fenwick, Esq., who had been chosen by Con- 
necticut, did not accept his appointment. 

In the mean time, the hostility of the Dutch was not lessened. 
“In anno 1646, some English at New Haven, having purehased 
land of the Indian proprietors within the English limits, and far 
from any of the Dutch plantations or trading houses, did there 
build a small house for trade ; whereof the Dutch governor being 
informed, sefit a protest, dated August 3d, 1646, stylo novo, charg- 
ing those English merchants to be injurious breakers of the peace, 
and ‘threatened to proceed against them by force.”t 

In the summer of this. year, Governor Eaton received the fol- 
lowing letter fromthe Dutch’ governor. 

“To the Hon. Theophilus Haton, Esq., by William Kieft, gov- 
ernor of New Netherlands. 

“Sir — We, William Kieft, General Director, and the Senate of 
New Netherlands, for the high and mighty Lords, the States of the 
united Belgic provinces, for his Excellency, the Prince of Orange, 
and for the“fast noble Lords, the West India Company, to thee, 
Theopliilus Eaton, governor of this place, by us called “The 
Bet Hills”t in New,Netherlands, but by the English called New 

ven. . ee 

“We give mot jee, that, some years past, yours (without any oe- 
casion given by uspand without any necessity imposed upon them, 
‘byt with an insatiablé desire of possessing that which is ours, 
ne our protestations, against the law of nations and the an- 
cienfeleague, fhe King’s Majesty of Great Britain and our supe- 





“riors}) have indifectly entered the limits of New Netherlands, 
“asurped divers places in them, and have been very injurious to 


4s, and neither haye they given the satisfaction, though oft re- 


; 


qritey . And because you and yours, have of late determined to 

=H be 
*W = <arop’s New Bogland, vol. ii. p. 140, Hubbard’s General History of New 
a e 





agzard’s Sta Papersfvol. ii. p.215. 
= Dutch anciently called New Haven, Roebal or Red Hills, from the appear- 
tne rocks bordering on the north-west and north of the town, 
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fasten your foot near Mauritius river, in this province, and there 
not only to disturb our trade, (of no man hitherto questioned,) 
and to draw it to yourselves, but utterly to destroy it, —- we are 
compelled again to protest; and by these presents do protest 
against you, as against public breakers of the peace, and disturb- 
ers of the public quiet, — that if you do not restore the places 
you have usurped, and repair the losses we have suffered, we shall 
by such means as God affords, manfully recover them. Neither 
do we think this crosseth your public peace, but shall cast the 
cause of the ensuing evil upon you. 
“Given at Amsterdam Fort,* August 3d, 1646, new style. 
“WitiiAM KIEFT.” 


To which Governor Eaton returned the following answer :— 


“To the Right Worshipful William Kieft, governor of the 
Dutch, in New Netherlands. 


“Sin — By some of yours I have received a protest under 


your hand, dated August 3d, 1646, wherein you pretend we have 
indirectly entered the limits of New Netherlands, usurped divers 
places in them, and have offered you many injuries: thus in gen- 
' eral, and in reference to some year past, more particularly to the 
disturbance, nay, to the utter destruction of your trade, we have 
dately set our foot near Mauritius river in that province, &e. 

“ We do truly profess that we know no such river, nor can we 
conceive what river you intend by that name, unless it be that 
which the English have long and _ still do call, Hudson’s river. 
Nor have we at any time, formerly or lately, entered upon any 
place to which you had, or have any known title, nor have in 
any other respect been injurious to you. Tf is true, we have late- 
ly, upon Pangusset river,t which falls into the sea in, the midst 
of the English plantations, built a small house within our limits, 
many miles, nay, leagues from the Manhattoes, from your trading 
house, and from any part of Hudson’s river ;, at which we expect 
little trade, but can compel none, the Indians being free to trade 
with you, us, Connecticut, Massachusetts, or any others: nor did 
we build there, till we had first purchased a due title from the 
true proprietors. What injuries and outrages in our persons and 
estates we have received at the Manhattoes, on Delaware river, 
&c., our former letters and protest both declare and prove ; to all 
which, you have hitherto given very unsatisfying answers. But 

* The ancient Dutch name of the city of New York. 


t The ancient Indian name of Derby, and.of the river that empties into the B~~- 
satonic. 
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whatever our losses and sufferings have been, we conceive that 
we have neither done nor returned anything even unto this day, 
but what doth agree with the law of God, the Jaw of nations, and 
with that ancient confederation and amity between our superiors 


at home ; so that we shall readily refer all questions and differen- | 


ces between you and us, even from first to last, to any due exam- 
ination and judgment, either here or in Europe: and by these 
presents do refer them; being well assured that his Majesty, our 
sovereign lord, Charles, King of Great Britain, and the Parlia- 
ment of England now assembled, will maintain their own right 
and our just liberties against any, who, by unjust encroachment 
shall wrong them or theirs; and that your own principals upon 
a due and mature consideration, will also see and approve the 
righteousness of our proceedings.* 
“THEOPHILUS EATON. 
“ New Haven, in New England, August 12th, 1646, old style.” 


September 9th, 1646, the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
met at New Haven, and this correspondence was laid before them. 
Of this meeting Governor Eaton was chosen President. 

Such was this conflict on account of the settlements at the 
Delaware. 'The New Haven adventurers, being Londoners and 
merchants, disappointed in commerce, and injuriously oppressed 
by the Dutch in the destruction of their infant settlements, deter- 
mined, if possible, to make good the injuries they had sustained. 
Whereupon, in the year 1645, uniting in one common stock, they 
built a ship which they freighted for England; and several per- 


Po en 2 On eR 


sons of distinction entered aboard of her, and were never heard | 


of again. ‘The name of this ship was the Fellowship.t The 
property aboard was estimated at £6,000. Among those that 
perished, and of distinction, were Mrs. Mary, the lady of the 
Deputy Governor, Mr. Stephen Goodyear, Thomas Gregson, Esq., 
agent to the British Court, Captain Nathaniel Turner, Captain 
Lamberton, the master of the vessel, and several others. It was 
an ill constructed vessel, and Capt. Lamberton said “it would 
prove their grave.” ‘The Rev. Mr. Hubbard says that its con- 
struction was such, that sensible men concluded beforehand in 
their minds, that there would be “a calamitous issue.”|| A pas- 





+ Hazard’s State Papers, vol. ii. pp. 55, 56. 

+ The name of the ship in Governor Eaton’s will. 
+ Winthrop’s New England, vol. ii. p. 276. 

\ Hubbard’s General Flistory of New England. 
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Sage was cut through the ice at the time when the ship left the 


harbor of New Haven, in January, 1646. ‘The apparition of a 
ship, which was said (after a great thunder storm) to approach 
New Haven harbor, and so near, that a man might hurl a stone 
aboard of her, in June, 1648, in answer to the prayers of the 
pious colonists, was nothing more than a mere illusion of the 
clouds, and is not entitled to any serious credit.* ‘The loss of 
this ship, which this opulent company had sustained, destroyed all 
their expectations from commerce. They designed to be eminent 
merchants. Says Governor Hutchinson, “ They built vessels for 
foreign voyages, and set up trading houses upon lands which they 
purchased at Delaware bay for beaver; but were unsuccessful, 
In five or six years they were much exhausted.”t “ They exert- 
ed themselves, as the last effort, in building a ship of 150 tons, 
for the trade of England. Having finished it, they put their 
whole stock of money, plate, and such other goods as they could 
procure, to make a suitable adventure. Mr. Gregson, one of the 
number, went passenger, in order to procure a patent, with eight 
or ten more,” most of whom were persons “of chief note.” ~ The 
ship was never heard of again, having set sail, January, 1646, 
“The loss of this ship broke them up as traders.” ‘They consid- 
ered their situation as unfriendly to husbandry, and that it would 
be for their benefit to leave the country. They had an invitation 
to settle at Jamaica, in the West Indies. ‘hey had also an invi- 
tation to Ireland. And it appears, that they entered into treaties 
for the city of Galloway, which they designed to have settled, as 
a small province for themselves.t The Dutch still continued 
their hostilities, and there was no prospect on the part of the col- 
onists, of their immediate extinction. 

At the sitting of the Commissioners in Plymouth, September 
7th, 1648, Mr. Westerhouse, a Dutch merchant and planter at 
New Haven, presented a complaint for the seizure of his vessel 
by the Dutch, while riding at anchor in New Haven — 
They had seized her by order of Stuyvesant. 

“Mr. William Westerhouse, a Dutch merchant and phillies at 
New Haven, informed and complained of the Dutch governor’s 
taking away his ship from him, while riding at anchor in New 


Haven harbor, imploring their advice and help. They returned 
him the following answer : — 





* Dr. Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Americana Christi, vol i. Winthrop’s New Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 328. 

+ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, vol. i. pp. 84, 85,86, Hubbard’s General 
History of New England. + Magnalia. 
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‘Mr. William Westerhouse,— 

‘'Fhe Commissioners of the United Colonies have considered 
what you have propounded by way of advice and help, concern- 
ing your ship »nd goods seized by the Dutch governor in New 
Haven harbor ; but they do not yet hear what the Dutch gover- 
nor can charge, nor upon what grounds he hath made that seiz- 
ure. If he hath nothing to pretend or alledge, but that New 
Haven is a part of, or within New Netherlands, the English colo- 
nies must and do protest against it, and according to their duty, 
by all due means, assert the English right to New Haven lands 
and harbors, and to all the English plantetions from Cape Cod, 
both on the main and islands that are possessed by the English, 
at present, under their government, as anciently granted by the 
iKings of England to their subjects ; since purchased by the Eng- 
jish from the Indians, the true proprietors of the land, and for 
divers years peaceably possessed and planted by them, without 
any question or demand by the Duteh, or any of them: and shall 
accordingly expect to be righted, both for the injury and affront, 
in taking a ship out of one of their harbors, upon such a chal- 
fenge and title to the place, unjustly claimed without purchase, 
possession, or any other considerable ground.”* 

This year, Governor Eaton, with Edward Hopkins, Esq,, and 
governor of Connecticut colony, purchased the town of East 
Hampton on Long Island, in behalf of a number of English pro- 
prietors ; into whose hands, on payment of the stipulated sum,, 
all the writings were given. ‘The deed was recorded, and was 
correctly as well as strongly worded. It was bought for £30 As. 
10d. ‘The proprietors emigrated originally from Maidstone, in 
the county of Kent, England.t 

Governor Eaton, in a letter written this year, 1648, to Gover- 
nor Winthrop, on the subject of the peculiar troubles of Charles 
I. says, “I thank you for your love and pains in that sad, but 
weighty relation you have made concerning the state of England. 
The cousiderations you mention are very observable, and call for 
our compassion and prayers for them who seem not enough sen- 
sible of their own danger.”t ; 

In consequence of the continued hostilities of the Dutch, an 
extraordinary meeting ef the Commissioners was held at Boston, 

* Hazard’s State Papers, vol. is. pp. 101, 102. 
+ Sermon of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, minister of the Presbyterian church in 


that town. 
+ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, vol, i. p, 82. 
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July 23d, 1649. At this meeting Governor Maton stated the op 
pressive conduct of the Dutch to the New Haven adventurets on 
each side of the Delaware river, and proposed that some permia- 
nent:measures might be adopted in relation to that settlement. He 
pointed out the fair and indisputable right which a number of 
merchants had to large tracts of soil on each side of the river; 
by virtne of an honorable purchase from the native proprietors ; 
the fertility of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, the conven- 
ience of its various rivers, the great advantages of new settle- 
ments, and a well-regulated commerce to New Haven colony, and 
to New England in general. 'The Commissioners, however, did 
not pass any public act concerning the settlement. They advis- 
ed the proprietors to cultivate their lands, as they thought best : 
and they resolved, that if any within the limits of the United 
Colonies, should undertake to settle any part of Delaware settle- 
ment, without the approbation of New Haven colony, or to in- 
vade any just rights of the proprietors, that they should give them 
no countenance whatever. 

At this meeting, Mr. Westerhouse, dissatisfied with a former 
decision, renewed his complaint. He asserted that distinct from 
the damage which befel him from the loss of his ship, and the 
advantages of commerce, the first cost of his goods he estimated 
at £2,000; and that, after repeated applications on his part, to the 
Dutch governor, he had not reaped the least benefit. To obtain 
compensation for this act of injustice, he had applied to the Gen- 
eral Court at New Haven, for permission to capture some Dutch 
vessel ; which had not been granted. He now petitioned them 
for the same purpose. ‘The Commissioners, however, did not 
grant his petition, but wrote to the Dutch governor, giving him 
a statement of the whole matter, and absolute declarations, that 
the right of New Haven colony to the settlement on each side of 
the Delaware would not be relinquished.* 


In the following year, 1650, Governor Eaton addressed a letter 


to Governor Winslow, of Plymouth. He represented to him the . 


just right of the New Haven settlers on each side of the Delaware. 
He stated how they had been molested in their trade by. the op- 
pressive conduct of the Dutch. He noticed in particular, the un- 
kind and violent conduct of Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor ; 
that when fifty persons of New Haven colony were on their way 
to the Delaware, they were detained, imprisoned, and compelled 


* Hazard’s State Papers, vol. ii. 
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t8 return; to the great injury of the party concerned : and he de‘ 
sired his aid in procuring a patent from the British Court.* . 
The same year, a meeting of the Commissioners was convened 
at Hartford, September 5th. Governor Stuyvesant arrived at 
Hartford, and entered into a correspondence. 'The Dutch had 
seized the vessels belonging to the New Haven planters, impris- 
oned their men, and committed many outrages. This rendered 
it necessary; if possible; tos come to some terms of settlement with 
them. They were not able to banish them from the country, and 
there was no prospect of any aid from the British government. 
At this meeting the whole was referred to arbitrators, mutually 
chosen by the Dutch governor, and the Commissioners of New 
Haven colony. The foltowing was the result of their conference. 
“The Commissioners of New Haven complained of several 
high and hostile injuries, which they, and others of that jurisdic- 
tion have received, from and by order of Mons. Kieft, in Dela- 
waré bay arid river, and in their return thence, as by their for- 
mer settings forth and complaints may more fully appear; and 
besides the English right; clatmed by patent, and shewed several 
purchases they have made, on both sides of the river and bay of 
Delaware, of several large tracts of land unto, and somewhat 
above the Dutch house or fort there, with the consideration given 
to the said sachems and their companies for the same, acknow- 
ledged and cleared by the hands of the Indians, who they affirm- 
ed were the true proprietors, and testified by many witnesses. 
They also affirmed, that according to the best of their apprehen- 
sions, they have sustained £1,000 damage there, partly by the 
Swedish governor, but chiefly by order from Mons. Kieft. And 
therefore required due satisfaction, and a peaceable possession of 
the aforesaid lands, and improve according to their just rights. 
“The Dutch governor, by way of answer, affirmed and insist- 
ed on the title and right to the Delaware, or the South River, as 
they call it, and to the lands there as belonging to the H. M. States,t 
and West India Company ; and professed he must protest against 
any other claim ; but is not provided to make any such proof, as 
in such a treaty might be expected; nor had he commission to 
treat or conclude any thing therein. Upon consideration where- 
of, we, the said arbitrators or delegates, wanting sufficient light to 
issue or determine any thing in the premises, are necessitated to 





* Hazard’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 132. 
+ High and Mighty States. 
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leave both parties in statu quo prius, to plead and improve their 
just interest, at Delaware, that all proceedings there, as in all 
other places, may be carried on in love and peace, till the right 
may be further considered and justly issued, either in Europe or 
here, by the two States of England and Holland. 

“Concerning the seizing of Mr. Westerhouse’s ship and goods, 
ubout three years since, in New Haven harbor; upon a claim to 
the place, the honored Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, Esq., profess- 
ed that what passed in writing that way, was through error of 
his Secretary, his intent not being to lay any claim to the place, 
and withal, affirming that he had orders to seize any Dutch ship 
or vessel, in any of the English colonies or harbors, which should 
trade there without express license and commission. We there- 
fore think it meet, that the Commissioners of New Haven accept 
and acquiesce in this answer. 

“The bounds npon the main to begin on the west side of 
Greenwich bay, being about four miles from Stamford, and so to 
run a northerly line, twenty miles up in the country, and after, as 
it shall be agreed, by the two governments of the Dutch and 
New Haven, provided the same line come within ten miles of 
Hudson’s river. And it is agreed that the Dutch shall not, at any 
time hereafter, build any house or habitation within six miles of 
the said line ; the inhabitants of Greenwich to remain (till fur- 
ther consideration be had) under the government of the Dutch.”* 

Signed by 

“ Hartford, Conn., Sept. 1650.” 

This agreement in 1650, did not by any means quiet the Eng- 
lish adventurers in their just rights and possessions. The Dutch 
governor, at this time, gave up all claim to New Haven, and de- 
clared that those passages in his letter in which the Dutch claim 
to New Haven had been asserted, were not written by his direc- 
tion, but inserted by his Secretary without his knowledge. He 
made fair professions of friendship, and promises, but did not act 
agreeable to them. In consequence of this apparent settlement, 
a number of English from New Haven colony, prepared to settle 
their lands at Delaware. In the spring of 1651, they hired a 
vessel to transport themselves and property. They had a warrant 
from Govérnor Eaton; and he wrote a friendly letter to the Dutch 
governor, acquainting him with their intentions ; giving him to 
understand, that, according to the arbitration at Hartford, they 





* Hazard’s State Papers, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172. 
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would cultivate their own lands, and keep within their own lim- 
its. But no sooner was his letter received, than the Dutch claims 
were again set up; the people of New Haven, who meditated a 
further settlement at Delaware, and an additional improvement of 
their interests, under an apprehension of peace and safety, were 
threatened with martial opposition and bloodshed. They were 
perfidiously seized and made close prisoners at New York, nor 
could they obtain their liberty, until they gave it under their 
hands, that they would give over their enterprise, and return 
to New Haven. ‘They were threatened by the governor, that if 
at any future period, he should find them on the Delaware, he 
would not only lay hold on their property, but transmit them as 
prisoners to Holland. ‘This company was nearly ruined, and the 
colony of New Haven was greatly injured by this repetition of 
hostility on the part of the Dutch. 

In the same year, a meeting of the Commissioners was held at 
New Haven, September 14th. Of this meeting Governor Eaton 
was chosen President. 'The meeting was no sooner convened, 
than the following communication was made to its members. 

“ The humble petition of Jasper Crane, William Tuttle, and 
many others, inhabitants of New Haven and Totoket, humbly 
sheweth, — 

“That, whereas divers years since, ‘several merchants and 
others of New Haven, with much charge and loss, did purchase 
of the Indian sagamores and their companies, the true proprietors, 
several large tracts and parcels of lands, on both sides of Dela- 
ware bay and river, and did presently begin to build and set up 
factories for trade, and purposed to set up plantations within their 
own limits; whereby the gospel also might have been carried and 
spread among the Indians in that most southerly part of New 
England, and the United Colonies might before this time have 
been enlarged with convenience both for themselves and posteri- 
ty, had not the whole work by hostile and injurious opposition, 
made both by the Dutch and Swedes, been then injured. And 
whereas your petitioners, straitened in the respective plantations, 
and finding this part of the country full, or affording little encou- 
ragement to begin any considerable new plantations, for their own 
comfort and the convenience of posterity, did, upon a serious con- 
sideration of the premises, and upon encouragement of the treaty 
between the honored Commissioners and the Dutch governor, the 
last year at Connecticut, by agreement and consent of the said 
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merchants and others, resolve upon a more difficult remove to 
Delaware; hoping that our aims and endeavors both to God and 
his people in these colonies; being assured our title to the place 
was just, and resolving (through the help of God) in all our 
carriages and proceedings to hold and maintain a neighborly cor- 
respondence of the Dutch and Swedes, as was assured them, both 
by the tenor of the commissions, and by letters from the honored 
governor of this jurisdiction. 

“'T’o these ends and with these purposes, preparations were made 
in the winter; a vessel was hired, and at least fifty of us ‘set for- 
ward in the spring, and expecting the fruit of that wholesome ad- 
vice, given at Hartford the last year in the case, by the arbitrators 
jointly. Those chosen by the Dutch governor concurring in it, 
we went to the Manhattoes, (which we might have avoided;) and, 
from our honored’ governor, presented a letter to the Dutch gov- 
ernor ; upon perusal whereof, without further provocation, he 
arrested the two messengers, and committed them to a private 
house close prisoners, under a guard. That done, he sent for the 
master of the vessel to come on shore, as to speak to him, and 
committed him also; after which, two or more of the company 
coming ou shore, and desiring to speak with their neighbors under 
restraint, he committed them as the rest. Then desiring to see- 
our commissions and copy them out, promising to return them the 
next day, (though the copies were taken and the commissions 
demanded,) he refused to deliver them, and kept them and the 
men imprisoned, till they were forced to engage under their hands, 
not then to proceed on their voyage towards Delaware, but with 
loss of time and charge to return to New Haven ; threatening, 
that if he should after find any of them in Delaware, he wonld 
seize their goods, and send their persons prisoners to Holland : 
and accordingly they returned, though their damage thereby, as 
they conceive, doth arnount to about £300. All which, your pe- 
titioners refer to your wise and serious consideration : and, being 
well assured you will have due respect to the honor of the Eng- 
lish nation. which now suffers by this injurious affront, taken no- 
tice of by all the neighboring Indians, they humbly desire that 
some course may be agreed and ordered for the due repair of their. 
losses, satisfaction for their unjust imprisonment, with liberty and 
encouragement to improve their just rights at Delaware, for the 
future. 

“For which purpose they humbly offer to consideration : — 


— 
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“ First, — That Delaware, in the judgment of those who have 
often and seriously viewed the land, and considered the climate, is 
a place fit for the enlargement of the English colonies at present, 
and hopeful for posterity ; that we and they might enjoy the or- 
dinances of Christ, both in spiritual and civil respects. 

“ Secondly, — They fear, that if the English mght be not sea- 
sonably vindicated, and a way opened for the speedy planting of 
Delaware, the Dutch, who have laid already an injurious hand 
both upon our persons and rights, (they having, as it is reported, 
lately begun a new fortification upon our duly purchased lands,) 
will daily strengthen themselves, and, by large offers, draw many 
of the English to settle and plant under them, in so hopeful a 
place ; which will be not only dishonorable to the English na- 
tion, but inconvenient to the colonies, and of mischievous conse- 
quences to the persons who shall so settle, in reference to that li- 
centious liberty there suffered and practiced. 

“ Thirdly, — As the petitioners have not in their eye, any 
other considerable place within the limits of New England, either 
for the enlargement of the colonies at present, or for the comfort 
and convenience of posterity; so if the Dutch may thus oppose 
us in our persons and rights, if they may plant and fortify upon 
the land which themselves, the English, Swedes, and Indians 
know to be ours, it may encourage them to encroach and make 
further hostile attempts upon some or other of the smaller Eng- 
lish plantations, to bring them under their government, and may 
animate the Indians (with whom the Dutch ingratiate themselves 
by a large, constant, and mischievous trade in guns, powder and 
shot) to despise, and make insults upon us. Wherefore, they 
again humbly entreat your advice, with seasonable and suitable 
assistance, according to the weight and import of the case; that 
all your consultations and labors may tend and issue in the hen- 
or of Christ, and the welfare of the colonies.”* 

In consequence of this representation of the Dutch conduct, 
the Commissioners remonstrated and protested in a letter, written 
to Governor Stuyvesant; noticing his sentiments contained in 
the letter which he had sent to Governor Eaton, relative to the 
Delaware settiement, his violation of the agreement in refnsing 
to put Greenwich under New Haven jurisdiction, in imprisoning 
a number of the colonists, withholding their commissions, and 
rendering their voyage ineffectual; and also, in their attempting 


* Hazard’s State Papers, vol. ii. pp. 192, 192. 
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to establish fortifications upon the land which the New Haven 
proprietors had purchased of the native proprietors at Delaware. 
They declared that the United Colonies would, by all just and 
lawful means, vindicate their injured honor and interests. They 
also resolved, in behalf of the petitioners, that if they should at- 
tempt in the course of the year, to eflect a settlement on their 
lands at Delaware, and at their own expense, send 150, or at 
least, 100 men well armed, in a vessel or any number of vessels 
for such an expedition, with a suitable quantity of ammunition, 
and with a regular commission from New Haven government, 
that then, if the Dutch or Swedes should attempt to oppose them, 
the United Colonies would furnish them with an armed force suf- 
ficient for their defense. And they further resolved, that every 
English plantation on Delaware bay and river, from New Haven, 
or any of the United Colonies, should be under the government 
of New Haven. 
[To be continued.] 





CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Hisrortcat Discourses, delivered before the citizens of Con- 
cord, 12th September, 1835; on the Second Centennial An- 


niversary of the incorporation of the town. By Rates Wat- 
po EMERSON. 


[Continued from p. 174.} 


Tue clergy of New England were, for the most part, zealous 
promoters of the revolution. A deep religious sentiment sancti- 
fied the thirst for liberty. All the military movements in this 
town, were solemnized by acts of public worship. In January, 
1775, a meeting was held for the enlisting of minute men. Rev. 
William Emerson, the Chaplain of the Provincial Congress, preach- 
ed to the people. Sixty men enlisted, and in a few days, many 
more. On 13th March, at a general review of all the military 
companies, he preached to a very full assembly, taking for his 
text, 2 Chronicles, xiii. 12, “And, behold, God himself is with 
us for our captain, and his priests, with sounding trumpets, to 
ery alarm against you.”* It is said that all the services of that 


* Rev. W. Emerson’s MS. Journal. 
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day, made a deep impression on the people, even to the singing of 
the psalm. 

A large amount of military stores had been deposited in this 
town, by order of the Provincial Committee of Safety. It was to — 
destroy those stores, that the troops who were attacked in this 
town, on the 19th April, 1775, were sent hither by General Gage. 

‘The story of that day is well known. In these peaceful fields, 
for the first time, since a hundred years, the drum and alarm gun 
were heard, and the farmers snatched down their rusty firelocks 
from the kitchen walls, to make good the resolute words of their 
town debates. In the field where the western abutment of the 
old bridge may still be seen, about half a mile from this spot, the 
first organized resistance was made to the British arms. There 
the Americans first shed British blood. Eight hundred British 
soldiers, under the command of Lieut. Col. Francis Smith, had 
marched from Boston to Concord ; at Lexington had fired upon 
the brave handful of militia, for which a speedy revenge was 
reaped by the same militia in the afternoon. When they entered , 
Concord, they found the militia and minute men assembled under ; 
the command of Col. Barrett and Major Buttrick. This little bat- 
talion, though in their hasty council some were urgent to stand 
their ground, retreated, before the enemy, to the high land on the 
other bank of the river, to wait for reinforcement. Col. Barrett 
ay ordered the troops not to fire, unless fired upon. The British fol- 

Ht | lowing them across the bridge, posted three companies, amounting 
' to about one hundred men, to guard the bridge, and secure the ; 
| retrn of the plundering party. Meantime, the men of Acton, 

WW Bedford, Lincoln, and Carlisle, all once included in Coneord, re- 

1 membering their parent town in the hour of danger, arrived and 
fell into the ranks so fast, that Major Buttrick found himself supe- 
rior in number to the enemy’s party at the bridge. And when 
the smoke began to rise from the village where the British were 
’ | burning cannon-carriages and military stores, the Americans re- 

solved to force their way into town. The English beginning to 

pluck up some of the planks of the bridge, the Americans quick- 
ened their pace, and the British fired one or two shots up the 
river, (Our ancient friend here, Master Blood, saw the water struck 
; | by the first ball;) then a single gun, the ball from which wounded 
ae it Luther Blanchard and Jonas Brown, and then a volley, by which 
! Captain Isaac Davis, and Abner Hosmer of Acton, were instantly 
A) killed. Major Buttrick leaped from the ground, and gave the 
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command to fire, which was repeated in a simultaneous cry by all 
his men. 'The Americans fired, and killed two men, and wound- 
ed eight. A head stone and a foot stone, on this bank of the 
river, mark the place where these first yictims lie. The British 
retreated immediately towards the village, and were joined by two 
companies of grenadiers, whom the noise of the firing had hasten- 
ed to the spot. The militia and minute men, — every one from 
that moment being his own commander, — ran over the hills op- 
posite the battle field, and across the great fields, into the east 
quarter of the town, to waylay the enemy, and annoy his retreat. 
The British, as soon as they were rejoined by the plundering de- 
tachment, began that disastrous retreat to Boston, which was an 
omen to both parties, of the event of the war. 


In all the anecdotes of that day’s events, we may discern the 


natural action of the people. It was not an extravagant ebulli- 
tion of feeling, but might have been calculated on by any one ac- 
quainted with the spirits and habits of our community. Those 
poor farmers who came up, that day, to defend their native soil, 
acted from the simplest instincts. They did not know it was a 
deed of fame they were doing. These men did not babble of 
glory. They never dreamed their children would contend who 
had done the most. They supposed they had a right to their 
corn and their cattle, without paying tribute to any but their own 


governors. And as they had no fear of man, they yet did have a 


fear of God. Capt. Charles Miles, who was wounded in the pur- 
suit of the enemy, told my venerable friend who sits ky me, “that 
he went to the services of that day, with the same seriousness and 
acknowledgement of God, which he carried to church.” 

The presence of these aged men who were in arms on that 
day, seems to bring us nearer to it. The benignant Providence 
which has prolonged their lives to this hour, gratifies the strong 
curiosity of the new generation. The Pilgrims are gone; but 
we see what manner of persons they were who stood in the worst 
perils uf the Revolution. We hold by the hand the last of the 
invincible men of old, and confirm from living lips the sealed re- 
cords of time. 

And you, my fathers, whom God and the history of your coun- 
try have ennobled, may well bear a chief part in keeping this 
peaceful birth-day of our town. You are indeed extraordinary 
heroes. If ever men in arms had a spotless cause, you had. 
You have fought a good fight, And having quit you like men 
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in the battle, you have quit yourselves like men in your virtuous 
families ; in your corn-fields; and in society. We will not hide 
your honorable gray hairs under perishing laurel leaves, but the 
eye of affection and veneration follows you. ‘You are set apart, 
—and forever, — for the esteem and gratitude of the human race. 
‘To you belongs a better badge than stars and ribins. ‘This 
prospering country is your ornament, and this expanding nation 
is multiplying your praise with millions of tongues. 

The agitating events of those days were duly remembered in 
the church. On the second day after the affray, divine service 
was attended, in this house, by 700 soldiers. William Emerson, 
the pastor, had a hereditary claim to the affection of the people, 
being descended in the fourth generation, from Edward Bulkeley, 
son of Peter. But he had merits of hisown. The cause of the 
colonies was so much in his heart, that he did not cease to make 
it the subject of his preaching and his prayers, and is said to have 
deeply inspired many of his people with his own enthusiasm. He, 
at least, saw clearly the pregnant consequences of the 19th April. 
Thave found within a few days, among some family papers, his 
almanac of 1775, in a blank leaf of which, he has written a nar- 
tative of the fight; and, at the close of the month, he writes, 
“This month remarkable for the greatest events of the present 
age.” ‘To promote the same cause, le asked, and obtained of the 
town, leave to accept the commission of chaplain to the Northern 
army, at Ticonderoga, and died, after a few months, of the dis- 
temper that prevailed in the camp. 

In the whole course of the war, the town did not depart from 
this pledge it had given. Its little population of 1300 souls, be- 
haved like a party to the contest. The number of its troops con- 
stantly in service, is very great. Its pecuniary burdens are out 
of all proportion to its capital. ‘The economy so rigid which 
marked its earlier history, has all vanished. It spends profusely, 
affectionately, in the service. “ Since,” say the plaintive records, 
“General Washington, at Cambridge, is not able to give but 24s. 
per cord, for wood, for the army ; it is voted, that this town en- 
courage the inhabitants to supply the army, by paying two dol- 
lars, per cord, over and above the General’s price, to such as shall 
carry wood thither ;* and 210 cords of wood were carried.t A 
similar order is taken respecting hay. While Boston was occu- 


* Records, Dec. 1775. 
+ Shattuck, p. 125. 
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pied by the British troops, Concord contributed to the relief of 
the inhabitants, £70, in money; 225 bushels of grain; and a 
quantity of meat and wood. When, presently, the poor of Bos- 
ton were quartered by the Provincial Congress, on the neighbor- 
ing country, Concord received 82 persons to its hospitality.* In 
the year 1775, it raised 100 minute men, and 74 soldiers to serve 
at Cambridge. In March, 1776, 145 men were raised by this 
town to serve at Dorchester hights.j In June, the General As- 
sembly of Massachusetts resolved to raise 5000 militia, for six 
months, to reinforce the Continental army. “ ‘The numbers,” say 
they, “are large, but this Court has the fullest assurance, that 
their brethren, on this occasion, will not confer with flesh and 
blood, but will, without hesitation, and with the utmost alacrity 
and despatch, fill up the numbers proportioned to the several 
towns.”{ On that occasion, Concord furnished 67 men, paying 
them itself, at an expense of £622. And so on, with every levy, 
to the end of the war. For these men it was continually provid- 
ing shoes, stockings, shirts, coats, blankets, and beef. The tax- 
es, which before the war, had not much exceeded £200 per an- 
num, amounted, in the year 1782, to $9,544, in silver.|| 

The great expense of the war was borne with cheerfulness, 
while the war lasted; but years passed, after the peace, before 
the debt was paid. As soon as danger and injury ceased, the 
people were left at leisure to consider their poverty and their debts. 
The town records show how slowly the inhabitants recovered 
from the strain of excessive exertion. Their instructions to their 
representatives are full of loud complaints of the disgraceful state 
of public credit, and the excess of public expenditure. They may 
be pardoned, under such distress, for the mistakes of an extreme 
frugality. They fell into a common error, not yet dismissed to 
the moon, that the remedy was, to forbid the great importation of 
foreign commodities, and to prescribe, by law, the prices of arti- 
cles. The operation of a new government was dreaded, lest it 
should prove expensive, and the country towns thought it would 
be cheaper if it were removed from the capital. They were jeal- 
ous lest the general court should pay itself too liberally, and our 
fathers must be forgiven by their charitable posterity, if, in 1782, 
before choosing a representative it was voted, that the person who 





* Shattuck, p. 125. + Shattuck, p. 124. 
+Bradford, History of Massachusetts, vol. ii. p. 113. 
i Shattuck, p. 126. 
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should be chosen representative to the general court, should re- 
ceive 6s. per day, while in actual service, an account of which 
time he should bring to the town, and if it should be, that the gen- 
eral court should resolve, that their pay should be more than 6s., 
then the representative shall be hereby directed to pay the over- 
plus into the town treasury.”* This was securing the prudence 
of the public servants, 

But while the town had its own full share of the public distress, 
it was very far from desiring relief at the cost of order and law. 
In 1786, when the general sufferings drove the people in parts of 
Worcester and Hampshire counties, to insurrection, a large party 
of armed insurgents arrived in this town, on the 12th September, 
to hinder the sitting of the Court of Common Pleas. But they 
found no countenance here.t Thesame people who had been ac- 
tive in a County Convention to consider grievances, condemned 
the rebellion, and joined the authorities in putting it down. In 
1787, the admirable instructions given by the town to its represen- 
tative, are a proud monument of the good sense and good feeling 
that prevailed. ‘The grievances ceased with the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. ‘The Constitution of Massachusetts had 
been already accepted. It was put to the town of Concord, in 
October, 1776, by the Legislature, whether the existing House of 
Representatives should enact a Constitution for the State? The 
town answered NO.{ The general court, notwithstanding, draft- 
ed a Constitution, sent it here, and asked the town whether they 
would have it for the law of the State? The town answered NO 
by a unanimous vote. In 1780, a Constitution of the State pro- 
posed by the Convention chosen for that purpose, was accepted b 
the town with the reservation of some articles.| And, in 1788, 
the town, by its delegate, accepted the new Constitution of the 
United States, and this event closed the whole series of important 
public events, in which this town played a part. 

From that time to the present hour, this town has made a slow 
but constant progress in population and wealth, and the arts of 
peace. It has suffered neither fram war, nor pestilence, nor fam- 
ine, nor flagrant crime. Its population, in the census of 1830, 
was 2020sonls. The public expenses, for the last year, amount- 
ed to $4,290; for the present year, to $5,040.5 If the commu- 





* Records, May 3d. 
+ Bradford, Hist. Massachusetts, vol. i. P. 266, and Records, 9th September. 
t Records, 21st October, i! Records, 7th May. § Records, 1834 and 1835. 
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hity stints its expense in small matters, it spends freely on great 
duties. The town raises, this year, $1,800 for its public schools ; 
besides about $1,200, which are paid, by subscription, for private 
schools. This year, it expends $800 for its poor ;. the last year it 
expended $900. ‘T'wo religious societies, of differing creed, dwell 
together in good understanding, both promoting, we hope, the 
eause of righteousness and love. Concord has always been noted 
for its ministers. The living need no pra'se of mine. Yet it is 
among the sources of satisfaction and gratitude, this day, that the 
aged with whom is wisdom; our fathers’ counselor and friend, is 
spared to counsel and intercede for the sons. 

Such, Fellow Citizens, is an imperfect sketch of the history of 
Concord. Ihave been greatly ifidebted, in preparing this sketch, 
to the printed but unpublished history of this town, furnished me 
by the unhesitating kindness of its author, long a resident in this 
place. I hope that history will not long remain unknown. The 
author has done us and posterity a kindness, by the zeal and pa- 
tience of his research, and has wisely enriched his pages with 
the resolutions, addvesses, and instructions to its agents, which 
from time to time, at eritical periods, the town has voted. Mean- 
time; I have read with care the town records themselves: They 
must ever be the fountains of all just information respecting your 
character and customs. They are the history of thetown. They 
exhibit a pleasing picture of a community almost exclusively ag- 


ricultural, where no man has much time for words, in his search. 


after things; of a community of great simplicity of manners, 
and of a manifest love of justice. For the most part, the town 
has deserved the name it wears. I find our annals marked with 
a uniform good sense. I find no ridiculous laws, no eaves-drop- 
ping legislators; no hanging of witches, ne ghosts, no whipping of 
Quakers, no unnatural crimes. The tone of the records rises 
with the dignity of theevent. These soiled and musty books are 
luminous and electric within. The old town clerks did not spell 
very correctly, but they contrive to make pretty intelligible the 
will of a free and just community. Frugal our fathers were, — 
very frugal, — though, for the most part, they deal generously by 
their minister, and provide well fer the schools and the poor. If, 
at any time, in common with most of our towns, they have car- 
ried this economy to the verge of a vice, it is to be remembered 
that a town is, in many respects, a financial corporation. They 
economize, that they may sacrifice. They stint and higgle on the 
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price of a pew, that they may send 200 soldiers to General Wash- 
ington, to keep Great Britain at bay. For splendor, there must 
somewhere be rigid economy. That the head of the house may 
go brave, the members must be plainly clad, and the town must 
save, that the State may spend. Of late years, the growth of 
Concord has been slow. Without navigable waters, without min- 
eral riches, without any considerable mill privileges, the naturak 
increase of her population is drained by the constant emigration 
of the youth. Her sons have settled the region around us, and 
far from us. Their wagons have rattled down the remote western 
hills. And in every part of this country, and in many foreigr 
parts, they plough the earth, they traverse the sea, they engage im 
trade, and in all the professions. 

Fellow Citizens :—let not the solemn shadows of two hundred 
years, this day, fall over us in vain. 1 feel some unwillingness to 
quit the remembrance of the past. With all the hope of the 
new, I feel that we are leaving the old. Every moment carries: 
us farther from the two great epochs of public principle, the 
Planting, and the Revolution of the colony. Fortunate and fav- 
ored this town has been, in having received so large an infusior 
of the spirit of both of those periods. Humble as is our village 
in the circle of later and prouder towns that whiten the land, it 
has been consecrated by the presence and activity of the purest 
men. ‘Why need. I remind you of our own Hosmers, Minotts, 
Cumings, Barretts, Beattons, the departed benefactors of the town F 
On the village green, have been the steps of Winthrop and Dud- 
ley; of John Eliot, the Indian apostle, who had a courage that 
intimidated those savages whom his love could not melt; of 
Whitfield, whose silver voice melted his great congregation itiee 
tears; of Hancock, and his compatriots of the Provincial Con- 
gress ; of Langdon, and the college over which he presided. But 


‘even more sacred influences than these have mingled here with 


the stream of human life. The merit of those who fill a space 
in the world’s history, who are borne forward, as it were, by the’ 
weight of thousands whom they lead, sheds a perfume less sweet 
than do the sacrifices of private virtue. ‘I have had much oppor- 
tunity of access to anecdotes {pf families, and I believe this towm 
to have been the dwelling place in all times since its planting, of 
pious and excellent persons, wht: walked meekly through the 
paths of common life, who served God, and loved man. and never’ 
let go the hope of immortality. The benediction of their prayers,. 
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and of their principles lingers around us. ‘The acknowledgement 
of the Supreme Being exalts the history of this people. It 
brought the fathers hither. Ina war of principle, it delivered 
their sons. And so long as a spark of this faith survives among 
the children’s children, so long shall the name of Concord be 
honest and venerable. 
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BRETTER FROM THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY, TO THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW AMSTERDAM. - 


[Continued from page 195.] ° 


Right Honorable, Honorable, Faithful ! 


Ovr last to you was on the 20th January, 1649, when we at 
some length communicated what was then thought necessary ; 
since which, on the 4th of October last past, are arrived here the 
ships Prince Willem, and the Valkenier, by whieh we have re- 
eeived two letters without date, but presnme of the 10th August, 
as the letter received by their High Mightinesses corresponds with 


that date. We have also received from you a letter of the 23d | 


ditto, with several papers and vouchers, relating to the justification: 
of several sentences past in your parts against several princes and 
vessels brought into your ports; whereupon many things are said 
here by those interested, and others; the first on account of the 
loss and damages they have suffered, and the others, as appears 
fo us, most out of passion, who are the Deputies from New Nether- 
land; of which we shall hereafter treat more fully. 

With respect to the first complainants, we shall in few words ob- 
serve, that the owners of the ship Liefde give us much trouble, de- 
manding upwards of f. 10,00, and this suit, in our opinion, stands 
very precarious, as the owners we find have many friends. 

Those interested in the ship Beninio, hitherto quiet, now begin 
to prick up their ears, and value themselves on the complaint of 
the aforesaid deputies ; but we have no fears on this account. 

The affair of the Princes Hides is settled by agreement, so that’ 
no farther answers are necessary on that account.. : 
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Witli respect to the Duffils of Hardenbergh, no farther inqui- 
ries are necessary on that head, as we have come to an agreement 
with him. But what respects the person of Arnoldus Van Har- 
denbergh; something more will be said. Having thus far treated 
about affairs on which we have by our former letter given our 
opinion fully, namely, that in cases of confiscation the proceedings 
ought not only to be regular, but great prudence and discretion 
should be always observed on that head. Which advice we find 
it very necessary to recommend again to you; especially with re- 
spect to the captured ships, the young Prince of Denmark, and 
two Spanish caravelles, although we have as yet had no demand 
on us for amount thereof. But we doubt those interested in the 
first are preparing to furnish themselves with the necessary docu- 
ments, and suppose they will find great assistance from persons 
who, we presume, are connected with them, and are resident here: 
As far as we can discover from all the affidavits and vouchers, 
the Commissary named Tielman Wilh, hath done every thing in 
his power to injure the company in their just rights. But the 
agreement lately entered into with the Crown of Denmark, will 
animate these people to pursue this cause with more vigor: And 
of the same nature are those interested in the two Spanish barks, 
one of which, by what you say, may be disputable, as being taken 
about the time that peace with Spain was concluded. We there- 
fore find it advisable to keep the cargoes of these vessels in esse, 
to the time that we may know whether any elaim will be put in 
for them. 

We observe also that Captain Blauwvoet, sailing under a com- 
mission from William Kieft, has taken some goods from the land, 
for which a claim will be put in, either in your parts, or here with 
us, but to this day have not heard any thing about it;—and we 
remark, as far as the monthly wages and other debts to be paid 
out of the proceeds of the ship Prince of Denmark, by way of 
preference, are to be satisfied, will, according to the calculation 
of the commissary, fall short, as there will not be effects enough ; 
but we consider this matter in another way, for if there are suffi- 
cient reasons to condemn the vessel and cargo, we are to pay no 
regard to creditors who may have delivered some goods for the use 
of the ship,—much less can the sailors demand monthly wages, 
we speak of the sailors of this country, and they are mostly of this 
sort, and but few foreigners, as you will see by the list of their dec- 
larations. It seems they mean to take advantage of their being 
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shipped here, and that they did not know what voyage they were go- 
ing upon, and only at Gluckstadt discovered it by the articles, and 
would then have been gladly discharged, but having received a 
month’s pay, they could not make restitution. ‘This is a frivolous 
argument, as by their own confession some of them were desired 
not to tell by whom they were shipped, or whither they were 
bound,—so that nothing is tu be presumed, but that the whole is 
a finesse. 

While we are upon the subject of confiscation, it‘comes in our 
mind, that the Chamber of the Maase hath written us, that it is 
necessary we should send the articles of the peace to Governor 
Rodenborch of Curacoa, as they had received complaints that the 
said Governor still sends out vessels to cruise on the Spaniards, 
But we doubt not, as he was personally with you, you have given 
him the necessary orders and instructions on that head, and how 
he is to conduct himself in time of peace. We presume that some 
ship out of the Maase, or another Chamber, may arrive on that 
island, because they may believe they have certain information, 
that the Governor hath a good quantity of Stockfish wood, ready 
on the island, which he means to lay his hands upon, with 
a view to secure to himself his salary. But we can hardly 
believe this. Let it be as it may, it is our request that you 
will by the first opportunity forewarn him, that he does not on 
any account whatever, presume to sell any of the said wood, al- 
ready cut, or which may hereafter be cut, to any body, or to al- 
ienate the same, or otherwise dispose thereof, without express or- 
ders to be obtained from the Chamber of Amsterdam,—as this isl- 
and stands solely under their directions ; and we hope shortly to 
find out ways and means to send him a large vessel to fetch that 
wood from thence to this Chamber, and he may be assured the 
necessary payment will be made to him for amount thereof. 

That the owners of the ship New Netherland complain great- 
ly over the loss of their ship is not strange, because they are not 
only kept out of what they have delivered at Curacoa, amounting 
to f.10 125 gl. but have moreover lost their ship. But we find 
by a special agreement, that they have made a contract to dis- 
count that sum with salt and horses, in which we find ourselves 
bound, and have not long since offered the said owners a permis- 
sion to fetch salt and horses to the amount of the aforesaid sum, 
so that we are of opinion they ought to be content therewith, and 
have reason to believe they will do it, 
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Should we send a ship to the beforementioned island, we shall, 
if possible, send the soldiers some stockings, shoes and linen. We 
Jeave to your management the case of Vivres. It may very well 
ibe that you have received a letter from this Chamber, not signed, 
which we find was projected by Commissaries, then being at the 
Hague, and sent forward from hence without being signed. But 
as this only related to the affairs of Seeger Theuniss, deceased ; 
the omission is no great consequence, and the signing thereof is 
hereby authorized by this.chamber, in case any difficulty should 
arise by reason thereof. 

We were not so mueh surprised about this fault as that you 
Say you have not received the calculation about the 170 a 180,- 
000 gl. If you have received in settled effects (accounts) to about 
that amount on account of the company, we very well remember 
that the said calculation has been twice sent you, but in case that 
had been neglected, you are notwithstanding become possessed of 
the effects, as also that which you afterwards received in addition 
thereto. ‘To repair which fault we again send another copy here- 
with, whereupon we shall expect from you an account, that we 
may see and know how the proceeds thereof have been appropriat- 
ed. You say we must not expect that they will not yield in ready 
amoney above half what they are invoiced at: which we cannot 
find out, as we have in every respect made the calculation agreea- 
dle to what you have advised that the goods were sold at, and 
payment received for them; and as the money is better with you 

. than here, we should rather, with reason, conclude that the amount 
would be more than less; but we shall leave the affairs till we 
. receive your account. 

DL The recommendation of Domine Megapolensis,we have so far had 
| into consideration, that we have allowed his wife f. 600, for a half 
year’s salary ; and how she is treated here by the heirs of Rens- 
"7 selaer, with respect to his services in their district, he will be in- 
ih § formed of by his wife; to which we rather refer than to say 
7 Hf much on the subject. We have at your request engaged a school- 
i} | master, who will at the same time serve asa comforter of the sick; __ 
he bears the character of an honest, pious man, and will follow _ 

| with the first good opportunity. 
Your transactions with Vasterck, about a box with thirty-six 
( | | muskets, being altogether without our knowledge, is an affair that 
appears strange to us, and the more so as you say you have omit- 
ted to write us on that subject, though it is a matter of great im- 
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portance. We fear that for the sake of a little gain, you have suf- 
fered yourselves to be imposed upon, by people whom you have 


placed coufidence in, and who, to carry their bad desig — into ex- 
ecution, will now have an arguinent te support themse! —— ilerein: 
as also about the farm you have taken to your owu ul, as 


by the enclosures herewith you will be able further t sce. We 
are much pleased to find that our resolutions to lower tiie imposts 
on tobacco, encourage the planting thereof, and we have reason 
to hope the inhabitants in general will be much pleased when our 
plan, now under consideration of their High Mightinesses, shall be 
approved by them; which we have no doubt will be the case, as 
we have proposed every means we could devise to encourage the 
people to population and cultivation of the Jands, as will appear 
by plans herewith. 

On the subject of the request ef Mons. La Montague, we are 
much concerned, but cannot see how we can, with any propriety, 
take cognizance thereof, for reasons given in the remonstrance of 
the committee of New Netherland, relative to which we have 
heretofore given our opinion. 

Should we now relate all the arts put in practice by the afore- 
said attorneys, Cornelius Melyn and Wouter Van T'willer, to di- 
vest the company of a country they have so dearly purchased 
with goods and blood ; the time would fail us, and the memory 
would not be able to support us, and therefore shall principally 
refer you to the papers goiig herewith, from which you will in 
part discover their treachery,—and shall therefore only in a sum- 
mary way make some observations for your information. In the 
first place we cannot avoid, en passant, to remind you of the cau- 
tion and intimation we have thought it necessary before now, to 
hold out to you. First, with respect to your taking upon you the 
management of the affairs of the late Governors. Secondly, about 
the many and abundant proclamations issued in the beginning of 
your administration ; some of which, as we foresaw with concern, 
could not, without danger, be carried into execution. On the first 
point it may with good reason be said, you had no occasion, with 
so high a hand, to support the grants to Cornelius Melyn and Jo- 
chem Pieterss Reuter, against Governor Kieft, so as by means 
thereof to resign your reputation, and the more so, as it was a case 
which happened before your time, and conseqnent!y could have 
referred the same to us; we would however, be understood that 
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we do not condemn your proceedings as wrong, but only observe, 
that with prudent resolutions great inconveniences may be avoid- 
ed. ‘That which we would say about proclamations and resolu- 
tions, which are sometimes dangerous to be carried into execution, 
has a respect only to what we have heretofore wrote you on the 
subject. 

With respect to the visiting the books of some of the merchants, 
about which formerly Hardenbergh made his complaint. This 
complaint is much strengthened and supported by the aforesaid 
committee or attorneys, who have in their remonstrances roundly 
asserted, that you have fixed up proclamations purporting that all 
merchants ought at all times to lay their books open before your 
inspection aud council ; which we must acknowledge is not the 
custom in all Christendom, nor ought such a praetice to be allow- 
ed. But as hitherto no copy thereof hath been produced to us, 
we Shall as yet proceed no farther on this head, but abide by your 
own confession in regard to Arnoldus Van Hardenbergh, but that 
was with a good intention, to discover fraud in the measure of 
Duffils, sold to many people. But upon these, and such like 
points, much cavil will ensue, which as opportunity presents shall 
be communicated to you. 

The fears you expressed about the minister, Dominie Backerus, 
have, according to your opinion, been verified. He hath also 
joined the complainants coming from your parts, which ignorant 
people, at least the major part of those complainants, are misera- 
bly deceived by a few designing men; as namely, Cornelius Me- 
lyn, Adrian Vander Donck, anda few others, who seem determin- 
ed to pursue every means in their power to bid defiance to govern- 
ment, under pretense that they labor under too heavy a burthen. 
In this opinion, they are not a little supported by Wouter Van 
Twiller, who is endeavoring to entitle himself to the command of 
the whole North River, and has dared publicly to declare that no 
one shall use the North River to carry on any trade ; and that he 
will, with force, oppose all who come there, or in Rensselaerwyck, 
with such a design. He asserts also, that Fort Orange is on land 

‘belonging to Rensselaerwyck, and that therefore the Company has 
no right to build any houses there, or on any pretense to earry on 
trade there ; without considering that the said fort was built there 
fifteen years before Rensselaer obtained his grant, and has con- 
stantly been garrisoned by the Company’s troops; and the Com- 
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pany kept a trading house there to the year 1644, so that the 
trade for peltry was, till that time, solely in the hands of the Com- 
pany, and still must remain so, if the Company were in a condi- 
tion to fill their stores and magazines with proper goods, for 
which purpose we hope to provide ways and means before long, 
to take this traffic totally out of the hands of such impertinent 
people, as we can make use of this right from an indubitable 
title; which this unthankful chap, who may be said to have drawn 
all his property from the breasts of the Company, means to make 
an improper use of; respecting which, the traders in general, 
have in writing requested that we would support and maintain 
them in their commerce. Fearing, therefore, from the advice 
they have given, that Wouter Van Twiller may, upon his old 
claim, with violence interrupt the trade of the North River, and 
incommode the traders there, and encroach upon the rights and 
jurisdiction of the Company, we, to prevent the mischiefs he in- 
tends to do, under pretense of a right without foundation, desire 
that you will, with all prudence, oppose force to force ; and should 
he plant any cannon on the river as he hath heretofore done, or- 
der the same to be fetched from thence, and keep them in safety 
till our farther order. He hath requested us to ship in his ship, 
for the use of Rensselaerwyck, six hundred pounds of gunpowder, 
and six hundred pounds of lead, which we have refused to com- 
ply with, fearing a bad use might be made thereof. We shall, by 
the first opportunity, supply you with some powder and lead, but 
not with an intention that an offensive use shall be made thereof, 
but solely to defend therewith the just rights of the Company, 
which we observe many are endeavoring to infringe. Let par- 
ticular attention be paid to the ship of said Van Twiller, and in 
ease any thing should be found therein, not mentioned in our gen- 
eral invoice, or to have been shipped without the consent of the 
Company, take all in your possession, and let the Fiscaal proceed 
against such goods in due form. 

We find we have been deceived in giving our consent to Au- 
gustine Heermans, to fetch four hundred oak beams in a ship that 
was first to go to the Carribee Islands ; from thence to English 
Virginia, and thence to proceed to New Netherland. Had we 


known this person as well before as we do now, we should not’ 


have given him this license, as we cannot presume otherwise but 
that his propositions are founded on deceit; you will taerefore 
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pay particular attention to his traflic and cargo, and also take good 
care that the Company.is not defrauded in their just rights. 

In what manner Cornelius Melyn with his adherents have en- 
deavored ‘o affront the Company and you, and in what manner 
we inten¢ to resent the same, you will doubtless be fully inform- 
ed of by the Secretary Thienhoven. We cannot, however, pre- 
ceed without informing you, that these deputies, having brought 
with thera letters of credit, and others addressed to the Chamber 
of Amsterdam, have kept the same nine or ten weeks, and first 
addressed themselves to the States General, expecting to obtaim 
their request there, without the knowledge of the Directors, in 
which being disappointed, they have out of shame, delivered their 
letters to Mr. Pergens, which were in particular delivered by Cor- 
nelius Melyn, without requesting our answer, but have addressed 
themselves to the Landdach of Guilderland, where they have dis- 
gorged their calumnies, and were it not that we check their abu- 
sive irregularities, would create us much trouble. Heretofore 
nothing used to be said about New Netherland, and now heaven 
and earth seems to be moved thereby. and every one will be the 
first to choose the best spot there, which it seems Wouter Van 
Twiller has been the first cause of, and to that end has subseribed 
for much larger quantities than he means ever to cultivate, or set- 
tle. Nay, we see that he hath dared to take lands, which have 
before now been patented to others; that is to say, the Katskill, 
where upon a/?, patents have been granted to Cornelius Anthony 
Van Slyck. We-are much surprised that this person, having so 
good a right, hath not sooner made his opposition, and in which, 
his right, he must be supported. Wherefore we think it proper, 
in the first place, not to deliver the possession to the one or the 
other, nor to sell any land to anybody till farther order; as we 
are busy to prepare an entire new form relative to the exemptions, 
and as we find that some have greatly abused the good intentions 
of their High Mightinesses and of the Directors, having had 
many lands registered in their name, as namely, Wouter Van 
Twiller, the whole of Nutten Island and Hell Gate ; on the first 
of which he has made no improvement, nor built thereon within 
the time he was bound to do, and hence we conclude he has lost 
‘is right, and that these lands will again revert to us. 
How matters are on Staten Island with regard to Cornelius 
Melyn, you will particularly inform us of. This person is endea- 
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voring to form strong connexions here ; whether he will succeed 
herein, we very much doubt. 

You mention that the deceased governor has granted patents 
over the fresh water, for four or five farms, without reserving any 
benefit therefrom for the use of the Company ; that the posses- 
sors are large debtors, and at the same time great enemies to the 
Company. ‘This matter must also be inquired into; it is not how- 
ever our intention to dispossess any one of their right through 
pique or revenge; but say again. as we have done before, that 
in a new country but thinly ‘inhabited, too much attention must 
not be paid to trifles, and the stubborn tree must by degrees be 
beut to its proper use. As we find that some among you are en- 
deavoring to invade our territories, so we observe a like conduct 
in other quarters ; it appears that the Lampsens of Zeeland occu- 
py the island of St. Martin’s, and one of them came lately from 
thence to the Hague, with intent to obtain from their High Might- 
inesses a grant for the said island in their own name;_ but discov- 
ering that there was so much to do about the affairs. of New Neth- 
erland, are again departed without obtaining their aim. 

With respect to the process against Melyn, you will receive 
full information ou that head from the Secretary 'Thienhoven, and 
to which refer. 

The burthen and damages brought upon some Christians by 
the Indians, we learn with great g arief, and the more so, as we de 
not find ourselves in a situation to be revenged of them; and 
therefore we think you have done well to accommodate this af- 
fair in the easiest manner. ‘To come now to a resolution, with 
respect to your request to build a redoubt opposite to Staten Isl- 
and:—JItem, with respect to the soldier whom Melyn has de- 
bauched, and who keeps on the said island, we find it as yet not 
proper to come to a conclusion, but rather refer these matters till 
a decision be had in the Hague. 

Respecting the boundaries between the English, the Swedes and 
us, we have heretofore sufficiently informed you of our opinion, 
and cannot as yet see that anything can conveniently or with good 
prudence be done, relative thereto, either here or in England. 
Therefore we formerly recommended to you, if it was possible, to 
fix upon a provisional boundary, to be approved of by each Prin- 
cipal ; to which, you have before informed us, the English them- 
selves had given a lead, and we cannot, as yet, devise a better ex- 
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pedient; but wish that the Lords of our High Jurisdiction may 
fall upon better expedients, to which purpose they are using their 
best endeavors. Herewith, 

Right Honorable, Honorable, Faithful, we recommend you to 
the protection of God, and remain, 

Your good friends, the Directors of the West India 
Company, at the Chamber of Amsterdam. 
(Signed) JACOB PERGEUS, 
JOHAN RAYON, 
Amsterdam, the 16th February, anno, 1650, 





WASHINGTON’S FAMILY. 


We present to our readers an account, which we have not ob- 
served in any biography, of the man, who has an enduring lodg- 
ment in the heart of every American, and fills a large space in 
the purest and brightest records of the world. The patriotic and 
disinterested zeal of him, whom we all delight to honor, is now, 
after the lapse of many years, the guiding beacon of nations, in 
the pursuit of liberty. ‘The banner “of freedom waves proudly i in 
her onward and glorious march, and we have daily evidence fur- 
nished, that in patriotism, as well as in religion, “the works of 
the good do follow them, and that although dead, they speak 
from their graves.” 

The poet used no license of fiction, when he celebrated the 
recognition of American Independence in the following stanza, 
We quote from an anonymous poet, whose production was pub- 
lished in the American Museum, in 1780. 


Tis done! ’tis finish’d! guardian union binds, 
In voluntary bands, a nation’s minds; 

Behold the dome complete, the pillars rise -— 
Earth for the basis, for the arch the skies ! 

Now the new world shall mighty scenes unfold, — 
Shall rise th’ imperial rival of the old; 

And Roman freedom tread the western soil, 

And a new Athens in the desert smile. 

O happy land! O ever-sacred dome, 

Where peace and independence own their home, 
Commerce and tillage hail the Queen of marts, 
Th’ asylum of the world, the residence of arts! 1" 
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Washington at a very early age embarked in the service of his 
country, and as the advantages of education were not then gene- 
rally diffused, he must have received from his intimacy with Lord 
Fairfax and his friendly aid, much of the culture, that enabled 
him, in after life, to guide as their Chief, the military energies of 
a continent, and suggest prudent regulations, in the formation of 
a confederate republic. The style of his writings evinces great 
culture of mind, particularly in lucid expression, precision of 
statement, and grammatical accuracy. 


_— 


From a London Magazine of 1802. 
ACCOUNT OF THE LATE THOMAS, LORD FAIRFAX. 


Turs nobleman, descended from a very ancient family in York- 
shire, was born in the latter end of the seventeenth century: the 
precise year is unknown, but it is supposed to have been about 
1691.* He was the eldest son of Thomas, fifth lord of Fairfax, 
of Cameron, in the kingdom of Scotland, by Catharine, only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, Lord Culpepper; and inherited 
from his mother a princely fortune, consisting of several manors 
and estates in the county of Kent, among which were the vene- 
rable mansion in the vicinity of Maidstone, called Leeds Castle, 
with the lands appurtenant; landed property to a considerable 
amount in the Isle of Wight; and that immense tract of land in 
Virginia called the Northern Neck, comprised within the bounda- 
ries of the rivers Potomac and Rappahannock, containing, by esti- 
mation, five millions seven hundred thousand acres. 

The early part of his Lordship’s life is unknown. We know, 
however, that his father died while he was yet young, and that 
in consequence of this, he, two brothers, and four sisters, were 
left under the guardianship of their mother, Lady Fairfax, and 
the Dowager, Lady Culpepper, who was a princess of the house 
of Hesse-Cassell. ‘These ladies, who seem to have been disagree- 
able in many: respects to their ward, took care, however, to give 
him a good education; and he was sent at a proper age to the 
University of Oxford, where he became highly esteemed for his 
learning and accomplishments. The circumstance of his being 


*See Dr. Burnaby’s Travels, 3d edition, page 135. 
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one of the writers in the Spectator, a work that did honor to out 
nation, is a high proof of his early proficiency ; and in addition 
to this we learn, that his judgment was frequently appealed to on 
literary subjects. ; 

It may be easily imagined, that to a young man so qualified by 
nature and education, a military life could not have mauy charms ; 
we find, however, that he entered into the regiment of horse, 
called the “Oxford Blues ;” but in this, perhaps, as on other oc- 
casions, he was overruled by his female guardians, who seem to 
have exerted their authority in a manner that could not fail to be 
disagreeable to a young man of spirit and discernment. One cir- 
cumstance in particular made a deep impression on his mind, and 
even gave bias to his future life. When his brother Henry had 
attained the age of twenty-one, the Ladies Culpepper and Fair- 
fax, actuated by the spirit of family pride, threatened to deprive 
him of the proprietary lands in America, if he did not consent to 
cut off the entail, and sell Denton Hall, and the Yorkshire estates, 
which had been in the possession of the Fairfaxes for some cen- 
turies, in order to redeem the manors that descended to bis mother 
as heiress of the late Lord Culpepper. With this proposition he 
reluctantly complied, and the lands in question were sold for 
less money than the timber alone produced. 

On the death of the old ladies, against whom he had conceiv- 
ed a violent disgust, Lord Fairfax left the army, and began to 
inquire into the situation of his affairs. After the proper inqui- 
ries, he discovered that his mother had been greatly imposed upon 
by her agent in America, who had enriched himself by mal-ver- 
sation. On this he wrote to his first cousin, Mr. William Fairfax, 
who resided in New England, and prevailed upon that gentleman 
to remove to Westmoreland county in Virginia, and undertake 
the management of the Northern Neck. On this, his affairs in 
America instantly assumed a more favorable aspect; for, as the 
lands were let at the moderate rate of two shillings for every hun- 
dred acres, they were speedily occupied, and a large and perma- 
nent income was obtained for the proprietor. 

His Lordship, about the year 1739, having conceived the idea 
of visiting Virginia, and superintending the cultivation of the 
immense territory of which he was the proprietor, embarked for 
the trans-Atlantic continent, and on his arrival there, spent twelve 
months at the house of his friend and agent, Mr. Fairfax. It may 
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perhaps be supposed, that to a young nobleman, possessed of a 
iarge fortune and endowed with liberal acquirements, such a coun- 
try as this would appear odious, and be considered as a place of 
exile, rather than an abode calculated for happiness. ‘'T'he con- 
trary however is the fact. he soil, the climate, the beauties of 
Virginia captivated his fancy, and he determined to spend the re- 
mainder of his days there. But in order to do this with satisfac- 
tion, it was necessary that he should return to England, in order 
to settle his affairs. He accordingly repaired to this country, and 
having gained a suit with the crown, instituted by Governor 
Gooch, relative to part of his proprietary lands, he sailed once 
more for Virginia, in 1746 or 1747, and remained for some years 
with his friend and relation, Mr. William Fairfax, having built 
a beautiful house, called Belvoir,* on the banks of the river Poto- 
mac, in Fairfax county. 

Being now removed to a considerable distance from the haunts 
of men, and consequently out of the reach of society, Lord Fair- 
fax amused his mind and occupied his leisure hours with the 
management of his farms and plantation, and the enjoyment of 
his favorite diversion, which appears to have been hunting. Bel- 
voir, however, did not altogether answer his expectations, for the 
Jands did not turn out so productive as he could have wished ; 
and, what was still worse for a sportsman, the foxes had become 
not only more shy, but less numerous. He accordingly deter- 
mined -to remove to a situation more conformable to his wishes, 
and with this view pitched upon a fine tract of country on the 
northern side of the Blue Ridge, or Apalachian Mountains, and 
situate about half way between them and Winchester. There 
he built a small but neat house, which from the beauty and lux- 
uriance of the herbage, was called Greenway Court. 

In this place he continued during the remainder of his life, 
imitating the English style and manner in his farms, meadows 
and manner of living. His stables contained several fine hunters ; 
he kept many servants, both white and black ; and he lived in a 
style of baronial hospitality, more conformable, indeed, to the . 
manners of the last than the present age. After General Brad- 
dock’s unfortunate defeat, in 1755, his Lordship was exposed to 
considerable danger from the incursions of the Indians in the 
French interest; and it has been asserted with great probability, 
that the scalp of this nobleman became an object of their ambi- 





* Belvoir stands a little below Mount Vernon, the residence of Gen. Washington. 
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tion. Instead, however, of removing, Lord Fairfax remained of 
the spot, prepared for the worst, and thus gave confidence to all 
the settlers in his neighborhood ; indeed, if he had fled on the 
first rumor of danger, it has been supposed that all the inhabitants 
of any note would have followed the example, and thus puta 
period to the cultivation and improvement of his property. ‘The 
first object of his heart, was to behold a howling wilderness con- 
verted into a fruitful territory, and filled with inhabitants.” 

The unhappy civil war that ensued, did not damp his prospects, 
for his country continued to be improved and peopled ; and nei- 
ther the armies of Great Britain nor America were permitted to 
ravage his territory. So much, indeed, was Lord Fairfax beloved 





* Dr. Burnaby, in his “ Travels through the Middle Settlements in North Ameri- 
ea, in the years 1759 and 1760,” has inserted the following passage in his tour through 
Virginia, 24 edition, 1798, p. 49. f 

“My accommodations this evening were extremely bad ; I had been wet to the skin 
in the afternoon, and at the miserable plantation in which I had taken shelter, I could 
get no fire, nothing to eat or drink but pure water, and not even a blanket to cover 
me. [threw myself down upon my mattress, but suffered so much from cold, and 
was so infested with insects and vermin, that I could not close my eyes. : 

“| rose early in the morning therefore, and proceeded upon my journey, being dis- 
tant from Colonel Washington’s not more than thirty miles.. It was late, however, 
before I arrived there; for it rained extremely hard, and a man who undertook to 
show me the nearest way, led me among precipiees and rocks, and we were lost for 
about two hours. It was not, indeed, without some compensation, for he brought me 
through as beautiful and picturesque a scene aseye ever beheld. It wasa delightful 
valley, about two miles in length, and a quarter of one in breadth, between high and 
craggy mountains, covered with chameedaphnes, or wild ivy in full flower. Through 
the middle of the valley glided a rivulet about eight yards wide, extremely hicid,and 
breaking into innumerable cascades, and in different parts of it stood smal a 
of ever-greens, such as myrtles, cedars, pines, and various other sorts. Upon the 
whole, not Tempe itself could have displayed greater beauty, or a more delightful 
scene 
“At Colonel Washington’s I disposed of my horses, and having borrowed his cur- 
ricle and servant, I took leave of Mount Vernon on the 1lth of June. 

“ General Washington’s family was connected with that of Thomas, Lord Fairfax,. 
of Leeds Castle, in the county of Kent, and possessor of that immense tract of coun- 
try, comprized within the boundaries of the rivers Potomac and Rappahannock, in 
Virginia, called the Northern Neck, containing, by estimation, five millions seven 
hundred thousand acres. 

“ Anne, eldest daughter of William Fairfax, by Sarah Walker, was married to 
Lawrence, elder brother of Colonel, now Gen. Washington. Lawrence, who had 
been educated in England, was a Captain in the army, and possessed a very consid-- 
erable property in Virginia. An infant danghter was the only fruit of this marriage, 
who died under seven years of age. At her decease, her father being also dead,. 
Gen. Washington succeeded to Mount Vernon, and several fine Virginian estates, 
the property of this branch of the Washington family. Anne, after the death of 
Lawrence-Washington, her husband, married George Lee, Esq., the head of that 
numerous family in Virginia; and left behind her three sons who are now living, 
viz. George Fairfax Lee, Launcelot Lee, and William Lee. 

“ Hannah, youngest child of William Fairfax by his second marriage, is married 
to Warner Washington, eldest son of General Washington's father’s eldest brother, 
and the head of that now illustrious family. She has two sons and four daughters; 
ail, except the youngest daughter, married to persons of condition aud distinction is. 
Virginia.” 
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and respected by all parties, that he was permitted to proceed 
quietly in his improvements, and the Northern Neck still contin- 
ued to be the abode of peace and happiness. 

At length, after beholding his adopted country independent, 
and living to a good old age, Lord Fairfax died at Greenway 
Court, in January or February, 1782, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

Thus died, in the 92d year of his age, Thomas, Lord Fair- 
fax, of the kingdom of Great Britain, who with the possession of 
an immense property, had many virtues and singularities. His 
dress was plain and simple ; his manners modest and unaffected ; 
and his style of living hospitable and magnificent. Such was 
his generosity, that the surplus of his income, instead of being 
hoarded up, was distributed among his poor neighbors ; and such 
his scrupulous regard to justice, that when any lands had turned 
out unproductive, he reimbursed the unfortunate settler for his 
labor, and granted him a fresh stock without any additional ex- 
pense. 

His principal diversion consisted in the pleasures of the chase, 
and he was accustomed to invite the whole field, after the plea- 
sures of the day, to participate in his hospitality. But he was 
not a mere sportsman. He had been educated in revolutionary 
principles, and had imbibed high notions of liberty during his 
youth: he therefore considered himself as bound to devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time to the service of his country. He 
was Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Frederick coun- 
ty, in which he resided, and in addition to the duties of that office 
he was accustomed to preside at the provincial courts held at Win- 
chester, where, during the session, he always kept open table. He 
also acted as surveyor and overseer of the public roads, and did 
not disdain any situation in which he could be serviceable to his 
neighborhood. 

His lordship never married. Two circumstances, early in life, 
contributed to prevent this. Lady Culpepper and Lady Fairfax, 
his grand-mother and mother, are said to have given him some- 
what of a dislike for the sex; and the ungenerous conduct of a 
young lady, who, after agreeing to become his wife, preferred a 
ducal coronet to that worn by a baron, made him relinquish every 
idea of -happiness, so far as it is connected with marriage. 

Such was his disregard for wealth, that he had conferred Leeds 
Castle and his English estates upon his brother Robert, many 
years before his death. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PAPERS. 
[From an Orderly Book of the army of Saratoga, continued from p. 199.} 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


ee ney. Heap Quarters, Sept. 7th, 1777. 

T'ne Deputy Quarter Master General will immediately order 
four wagons to be delivered to the commanding officer of each 
regiment, to carry the tents and baggage belonging to each corps. 

The blankets in the Commissary’s store, not answering in num- 
ber to the quantity ordered to be delivered by yesterday’s general 
orders, the General assures the men they shall have an ample 
supply of that article, the moment those daily expected at Albany 
shall arrive there. In the mean time, the General has ordered 
600 pair of shoes just, arrived in store, to be sent to the army ; 
they shall be distributed the moment they get to camp. 

The Deputy Quarter Master General will this evening see the 
distribution made of the carriages, agreeable to the abstract deliv- 
ered him by the General. 

Such heavy articles as are not immediately necessary to the 
officers and soldiers, must be left to be brought forward by an- 
other opportunity. 

The Brigade Majors to attend at gun firing this evening, for 
such after general orders as may then be necessary to be issued 
to the troops. 

That this army and the friends of freedom and America, may 
no longer be imposed upon by the arts of tyrannical, and the av- 
arice of designing men, the General orders the troops shall, under 
the direction of proper officers, receive the following articles of 
forage and provisions, at the prices hereunder annexed. 

Hay at £8 per ton; potatoes at 4s. 6d. per bushel; milk at 
6d. per quart; and all other articles of forage and vegetables, 
in proportion to the price now fixed for the above mentioned. 
The General hopes and believes that this just and regular order 
will so affect the minds of the soldiery, that he shall not for the 
future hear any complaints, on account of marauding and other 
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infamous trespasses upon the property of those, whom duty and 
humanity direct all the soldiers of the United States to protect 
from injury and injustice. 


GENERAL AFTER ORDERS. 


Sept. 7th, 1777. 
Tue army to strike their tents to-morrow morning at 4 o’clock, 
when the baggage is to be loaded immediately. The troops are 
to be paraded ready to march at gun firing. The general officers 
have each of them their disposition for the march to-morrow. 
The General is earnest in his request to the commanding of- 
ficers of regiments and corps, to be attentive and exact in their 
obedience to every order they shall receive. 


REGIMENTAI, ORDER. 


Sept. 10th, 1777. 
Tne Colonel, desirous of keeping good order in camp, strictly 


forbids all profaneness and mutiny among soldiers, — ealling upon 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, to be vigilant and 
active in doing their duty, and ever seta good example before the 
soldiers. No officer or soldier to leave camp without leave from 
the colonel. The commanding officer of each company to ap- 
point one man to keep the camp clean, and dig proper vaults for 
that purpose. Each commanding officer to see that his company 


is called out and exercised, and the rolls called morning and eve- 
ning. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


hom ng StrittwaTer, 10th Sept., 1777. 


Brigadier for the day, Gen. Nixon ; Field Officers of the day, 
Gen. Avacid’e division, Head Quarters, Col. Courtland and Col. 
Groton ; Brigade Majors for the day, Banister and Howard. 

The General Court Martial, whereof Colonel Shepard was 
President, is dissolved. 

Six hundred pairs of shoes, and fifteen handred pairs of hose 
having this morning arrived in camp, the General orders them to 
be delivered to the order of the commanding officers of the con- 
tinental regiments, in the following proportion : — twenty pairs of 
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shoes, sixty-five pairs of stockings, to each regiment in the five 
brigades, and one pair of shoes and stockings to every musket- 
man in the Light Infantry, who is in want thereof. 

The New York militia are annexed to General Glover’s brigade ; 
they are to regulate their encampment accordingly. ‘The Con- 
necticut militia to join Gen. Arnold’s division, who will place 
them in Gen. Poore’s brigade. The General returns his affec- 
tionate and sincere thanks to the officers and soldiers of the army, 
for the good order and regularity of their march from the last 
encampment; the cleanliness of their arms, the countenance of 
the men; and every operation of the troops gives the General 
every prospect of their future goed success. Whether it may be 
immediately necessary to engage the enemy on this ground, or 
push them into Canada, the General has the firmest opinion both 
officers and soldiers will be ready at one moment’s notice to exe- 
cute his command. Major Dearborn,of Colonel Scammel’s regi- 
ment, is appointed to command the Light Infantry annexed to 
Col. Morgan’s regiment; he is to be obeyed accordingly. Capt. 
Shays, arrested by Gen. Schuyler, and had before a General Court 
Martial; no evidence was produced in support of the charge 
exhibited against him, the General orders Capt. Shays immediately 
released. Ensign Smith is appointed Quarter Master to Col. 
Putnam, vice Quarter Master Washburn, removed into the Com- 
missary’s department. Dr. John Bartlett, physician and surgeon 
general to the army, being removed for the present, Dr. Thomas 
Tilliston is appointed to that office. The regimental surgeons 
are to conduct themselves accordingly. Brigade Majors are to 
attend for the parole and countersign at 5 o’clock. Guards and 
fatigues as usual. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


Sept. 11th, 1777. 

In consequence of some late intelligence, the General directs 
that no officer or soldier do, on any pretense, ramble from camp, 
but see to their arms and ammunition, as the General will require 
it of the officers that the men are completely fit for action any 
minute. Those men taken up out of camp without orders, will 
be punished immediately, as there are scouts sent on patrol to 
take up ramblers. 
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DEATH OF MR. MADISON. 


James Manrson, late President of the United States, dicd at 
his residence at Montpelier, in Virginia, on the 28th of June, 
1836, at the advanced age of LX X XVI years. 

The whole life of- this distinguished statesman, from. early 
manhood to the close of his secenell Presidential term, on the 4th 
of March, 1817, was devoted to the service of his country. 

He was born in Virginia, 17th March, 1750; entered the Le- 
gislature of his native State in 1775; was a member of the Coun- 
cil of Virginia in 1776; an active member of the Congress of 
the Revolution; a delegate from Virginia in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, in 1787 ; 
for several years a member of Congress under the Constitution ; 
was appointed Secretary of State by Mr. Jefferson, on the 5th 
of March, 1801; inaugurated as President of the United States 
on the 4th of March, 1809, aud again on the 4th of March, 1813. 

When the Constitution was submitted to the people of the 
several States for ratification, Mr. Madison, in conjunction with 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jay, wrote and published a series of argu- 
mentative papers, under the title of the “ Federalist,” which had 
a tendency, perhaps more than anything else, to conquer the pre- 
judices, and allay the sectional fears and jealousies, which existed 
against some parts of our then untried system of government. 
He lived to see the whole machinery of our government in suc- 
cessful operation, and contributed as essentially as any other in- 
dividual, to the permanency of our institutions. 

The period of Mr. Madison’s administration of the national 
government was marked by an unusual violence of party animos- 
ities. Our protracted differences with Great Britain were about 
to be decided by an appeal to arms, and political partisans enter- 
tained clashing opinions as to the expediency of a resort to this 
measure. Angry discussions took place, and many good men 
feared the most disastrous consequences to our Union. But the 
war came, — the battle was fought, — the victory won; and with 
the return of peace, the dark cloud which had hung over our po- 
litical horizon began to disappear, and a brighter day than had 
hitherto been known dawned upon our country. ‘'l’o the firm- 
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ness, integrity and talents of M. Madison, under a wise Provi- 
dence, we were mainly indebted for a glorious issue out of this 
calamity. 

As political prejudices abated, judgment and candor began to 
resume the guidance of men’s minds. ‘The acts of public ser- 
vauts were reviewed with calmness, and it was found that there 
had existed a greater difference in names than things. As it re- 
garded the public services of Mr. Madison, the voice of detraction 
was silenced, and be has long been ranked, by men of all parties, 
in the list of American Parriorts. 

But it is not our design to write the history of this great man ; 
and we close the present brief article, with the expression of a 
hope that some competent person will furnish fora future number 
of our Magazine, a suitable biographical sketch of Mr. Madison’s 
life. 





CORRECTION. 


Te conductors of this Magazine have taken unwearied pains 
to be strictly correct in every historical fact admitted into its 
pages; and yet, as a consequence of the fallibility of human na- 
ture, occasional mistakes will occur. Thus, in the reminiscence 
of Secretary Wyllys, on page 167 of the last number of this 
work, by a typographical error, our correspondent is made to date 
the revision of the statutes of Connecticut in 1764, when it did 
not take place till 1784. The reader will please correct the error. 
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